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passed in fruitless haggling, until, losing patience, the
Army Council  desired the Commander-in-Chief in
Egypt  to  requisition  the land in  accordance with
military custom.    Egypt was consumed with wrath
when the proclamation was published.1    She asked
angrily how a council sitting in London could declare
their right to dispossess Egyptians forcibly and per-
manently from Egyptian soil.    To that question it
must be confessed that there was only one reply :  the
interests of England and of Egypt under a Protectorate
were indivisible.   Unfortunately, that claim was pre-
cisely what Egypt now obstinately refused to admit.
The wound smarted the more from the fact that the
committee appointed under the proclamation to value
the land at Abu Qir included no Egyptians among its
members.   To have chosen one would not have soothed
national sentiment;   but the act would have been
a graceful courtesy.    But throughout the War little
pains were taken by the Army either  to  cultivate
friendly relations with prominent Egyptians  or  to
interest them in the progress of the campaign.   A few
Notables in the winter of 1914-15 had been invited
privately to view the defence of the Suez Canal, and
during the early summer of 1916 the Commander-in-
Chief asked a number of members of the Legislative
Assembly to lunch at Ismailia.   But neither he nor his
successor pursued the politeness, and Egyptians grew
shy of intruding upon military authority.

jAmong influential persons residing in the capital
was Saad Pasha Zaghlul, ex-Minister of State, and
Vice-President of the Legislative Assembly. Of fella-
hin parentage, Saad owed early advancement neither
to family influence \nor to wealth. His youth was
spent at El Azhar, the celebrated Islamic Univer-
sity of Cairo, where his ready tongue and his applica-
tion to study attracted attention. Later he joined the

1 Dated I9th August 1918.